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Ce of Nyssa’s attitudes toward classical cul- 
ture, his vision for the episcopate, and his role as 
a self-conscious participant in the foundation and pro- 
motion of saintly cults all come to the fore in his Life 
of Gregory the Thaumaturge—the student of Origen, 
the so-called Apostle to Pontus, and the first bishop 
of Neocaesarea.’ Born to a wealthy family in Pontus 
around 210-15 CE, Gregory the Thaumaturge received 
a standard rhetorical education and was destined for a 
career in the courts or the imperial administration.” He 
was apparently set to pursue a course in Beirut’s famous 


1 For the text of the Life, I use throughout the section and line 
numbers of Pierre Maraval’s Sources Chrétiennes edition and 
translation: Grégoire de Nysse: Eloge de Grégoire le Thaumaturge, 
Eloge de Basile (Paris, 2014), hereafter cited as “Maraval.” In it 
he prints Giinther Heil’s text from G. Heil, J. Cavarnos, and O. 
Lendle, eds., Gregorii Nysseni Sermones Pars II, Gregorii Nysseni 
Opera 10.2 (Leiden, 1990). For an English translation of the Life 
as well as of the Thaumaturge’s own works, see M. Slusser, trans., 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus: Life and Works (Washington, DC, 1998). 
Translations throughout this essay are my own. To avoid confusion, 
I refer to Gregory the Thaumaturge as “the Thaumaturge,” while 
“Gregory” is used to refer only to Gregory of Nyssa. 


2 Foran outline of the Thaumaturge’s life and works, see Slusser, 
St. Gregory, 1-8. For major studies of the Life and the issues 
involved in approaching it as a historical source, see R. Van Dam, 
“Hagiography and History: The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus,” 
Classical Antiquity 1, no. 2 (1982): 272-308, and S. Mitchell, “The 
Life and Lives of Gregory Thaumaturgus,” in Portraits of Spiritual 
Authority: Religious Power in Early Christianity, Byzantium, and the 
Christian Orient, ed. J. W. Drijvers and J. W. Watt (Leiden, 1999), 
99-138. 
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legal school, but turned instead to Caesarea in Palestine 
to study under the great Christian philosopher and 
exegete Origen. Upon returning home he was made 
bishop of Neocaesarea, and he is said to have presided 
at first over a community of only seventeen Christians. 
He seems to have been largely responsible for the 
Christianization of the region, and Gregory of Nyssa 
writes that at his death he left only seventeen pagans 
still to be converted in Neocaesarea (95.8). 

The Life’s popularity spread in subsequent cen- 
turies after its translation into Latin, Syriac, Coptic, 
and Armenian.? Its account of the Thaumaturge’s 
conversion of Pontus has been an important if prob- 
lematic source for modern studies of the process of 
Christianization, particularly the conversion of east- 
ern Anatolia.* Today it is widely acknowledged that 
many of the episodes of the Life are the invention of 
Gregory of Nyssa himself. Furthermore, it has been 


3 For the translations of the Life, see Mitchell, “The Life and 
Lives,” 116-19, and Maraval, 40-45. Mitchell argues that the Latin 
translator was none other than Rufinus of Aquileia himself (134), 
and he follows P. Koetschau (“Zur Lebensgeschichte Gregors des 
Wunderthaters,” ZWTh 41 [1898]: 211-50) in assigning the Syriac 
translation to the 6th century (117). For the spread of the cult of 
the Wonderworker, see W. Telfer, “The Cultus of St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,” HTR 29, no. 4 (1936): 225-344. 

4 SeeR. Van Dam, Becoming Christian: The Conversion of Roman 
Cappadocia (Philadelphia, 2003), 72-81, on the importance of the 
figure of the Thaumaturge in the Cappadocians’ own narratives of 


conversion. 
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argued that Gregory had little solid historical infor- 
mation about his subject. He does not seem to know 
any of the Thaumaturge’s own writings, and even con- 
structs episodes that contradict the very testimony of 
his subject.* Thus several historians have recognized 
the need to treat the Life as the literary text “it was 
originally supposed to be.” To make the same point 
another way, the Life was “originally supposed to 
be” consumed by Gregory’s sociocultural peers as an 
encomium adhering to certain generic conventions.’ 
Gregory seems to have performed some version of the 
encomium first at a panegyris in honor of the saint, 
before editing it into its current form.’ Regardless of 
whether the panegyris took place in the Thaumaturge’s 
home bishopric of Neocaesarea or in another see such as 
Ibora of Helenopontus, the audience would likely have 
included episcopal delegations from across the region.? 
Both Gregory’s original audience and the audience of 
the written version would have experienced the Life as 
a text that advertised its participation in a tradition.1° 


5 For Gregory’s lack of familiarity with the Thaumaturge’s own 
writings, see R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York, 1987), 
528-38, as well as Van Dam, “Hagiography and History,” 281, and 
Mitchell, “Life and Lives,” 120. 

6 Van Dam, “Hagiography and History,” 289. Mitchell, “Life and 
Lives,” 99, writes that outside of the creed, “the rest of [the Life] is 
largely fiction.” 

7 For the Life and the literary background of the encomium, see 
Maraval, 9-14, who also notes how the Life differs from other works 
of Gregory’s that follow more closely the conventions of ancient 
biography. 

8 For Gregory’s subsequent redaction and expansion of the origi- 
nal, see Slusser, St. Gregory, 15-16, and Mitchell, “Life and Lives,” 
129-30; the latter suggests that “the impression is of a piece super- 
ficially revised after delivery” (130). 

9 For the date and circumstances of its original performance, see 
Mitchell, “Life and Lives,” 115, 127-29; Slusser, St. Gregory, 15-163 
and Maraval, 14-23. Mitchell, 115, argues that Gregory first per- 
formed the panegyric in the fall of 379, and indeed that the panegyris 
for the Thaumaturge in Neocaesarea on his feast day, 17 November, 
was “surely the occasion for the panegyric.” Both Mitchell and 
Maraval, who plumps however for a first performance at Ibora 
(22-23), suggest that an episcopal election may have accompanied 
the saint’s panegyris. Furthermore, both draw attention to how 
Gregory’s narrative features prominent characters drawn from sev- 
eral cities in the region in a way that “would have flattered the ears of 
appropriate sections of the audience” (Mitchell, 129). 


10 In addition to the regional municipal and ecclesiastical elites 
that would have composed Gregory’s original audience, we should 
also posit, as members of his readership, a network of professional 
or semiprofessional sophists and rhetors of the type that Neil 


This holds true despite the Life’s declaration of inde- 
pendence from that literary tradition, a rhetorical move 
that itself is part of the game." For Gregory and his 
rhetorically educated peers, the very form of the enco- 
mium, as well as any allusions deployed in a particular 
encomium, constituted a part of their cultural capital.1* 

In what follows I offer a reading of the Life that 
explores its allusive engagement with one text in par- 
ticular: Plato’s Laws, written by one of the authors 
most widely studied and imitated as a stylistic model by 
thetors of the Second (and Third) Sophistic.!? Such a 
reading of the Life of the Thaumaturge—whom Gregory 
explicitly presents as a “lawgiver”—yields a series of pro- 
nouncements regarding the position of Christianity 
within Gregory’s cultural coordinates. The Life offers 
a glimpse of how the process of Christianization—an 
accomplished fact for Gregory and his late fourth- 
century audience!*—could be reimagined in such a way 


McLynn has been able to demonstrate for Gregory of Nazianzus: 
N. McLynn, “Among the Hellenists: Gregory and the Sophists,” 
in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections, ed. J. Bortnes 
and T. Hagg (Copenhagen, 2006), 213-38. For the audiences of 
the Cappadocians in general, see also A. Meredith, “The Three 
Cappadocians on Beneficence: A Key to Their Audience,” in Preacher 
and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, 
ed. M. Cunningham and P. Allen (Leiden, 1998), 89-104: “Of the 
Cappadocian audience we can say that they were probably cultivated 
and understood the elaborate diction they heard. The existence side 
by side in their homilies of motifs drawn indiscriminately from clas- 
sical and Christian sources is an index of their unconscious desire to 
fuse the basic sources of their own education and inspiration” (103). I 
would argue, however, against the use of words such as “indiscrimi- 
nately” and “unconscious.” 


11 For Gregory’s disavowal of the traditional form of the enco- 
mium, see sections 4-10. Slusser, Sz. Gregory, 42 n. 2, draws atten- 
tion here to the fact that “the reader will note many of these headings 
[sc. the traditional sections of an encomium] reflected in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s oration.” 


12 See for example D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, eds., Menander 
Rhetor (Oxford, 1981), xii: “these public orators of the late empire 
sought to demonstrate in all their works their grasp of classical lit- 
erature, the canonized biblia which formed the staple of education.” 


13. Plato and Platonism in the Cappadocians is a vast topic; for a 
briefintroduction, see now D. Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocian 
Fathers,” in Plato in the Third Sophistic, ed. R. Fowler (Boston, 
2014), 193-210. For the reception of the Laws in late antiquity, see 
n. 42 below. 


14 For how the process of Christianization could be reimag- 
ined or “explained” through hagiography, see P. van Minnen, 
“Saving History? Egyptian Hagiography in Its Space and Time,” 
Church History and Religious Culture 86 (2006): 57-91: “By about 
400, the end result, a fully Christian society in a once fully pagan 
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as to invoke and even challenge Platonic models, par- 
ticularly with respect to the institutions of the episco- 
pacy and martyr cult. The Life points also to the role 
played by Gregory and his similarly educated peers as 
representatives of both classical and Christian culture. 
Although the latter topic has featured prominently in 
scholarship on Gregory’s writings, to date any possible 
contribution from the Life has remained unnoticed or 
obscured by the distance between the Life’s explicit pro- 
nouncements on pagan culture and its implicit engage- 
ment with pagan literature.!* That distance is always 
present in the writings of the Cappadocians, but in this 
case the allusive quality of much of Gregory’s narrative 
has remained elusive indeed. 

The discussion that follows presents a series of 
passages in Gregory’s Life that bear some degree of 
textual resemblance to various moments in the Laws. 
Once we recognize these correspondences, we are 
immediately confronted with the task of making sense 
of them—that is, creating meaning from them. In the 
face of the methodological problems that this effort 
entails, especially with respect to the relationship 
between intertextuality in the Life and the “intent” of 
its author, Gregory of Nyssa, it will be helpful to look 
to the response of the reader, a move articulated by Tim 
Whitmarsh in his analysis of Philostratus’s Hevoicus: 


Few scholars, of course, are comfortable with 
the romantic expression of authorial con- 
sciousness, but in truth the cognitive process 
of reading almost always involves hypothesiz- 
ing some kind of intelligent design supporting 
the text, a unifying principle or set of principles 


environment, had to be explained somehow, and hagiography pro- 
vided an answer” (59). lam grateful to one of the anonymous refer- 
ees for this reference. 


15 Iam indebted here to Ihor Sevéenko’s formulation in “A 
Shadow Outline of Virtue: The Classical Heritage of Greek Chris- 
tian Literature (Second to Seventh Century),” in Age of Spirituality: 
A Symposium, ed. K. Weitzmann (New York, 1980), 53-73 (repr. 
in Ideology, Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World |London, 
1982]). Regarding the Cappadocian fathers, he calls attention to 
“the discrepancy between their literary practice and their theo- 
retical pronouncements on literature,” noting that “the former 
is all of a piece; the latter are ambivalent. The fathers speak out of 
both sides of their mouths” (60). For the theme of Gregory and his 
position between classical and Christian culture, see for example 
E. Muehlberger, “Salvage: Macrina and the Christian Project of 
Cultural Reclamation,” ChHist 81, no. 2 (2012): 273-97. 
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(whether we attribute these to the author or, in 
the modish language of much criticism, to “the 
text”).... I take this “intention” not as a pres- 
ence latent in the text but as a (necessary) con- 
fabulation generated by the reading process.'® 


The passages in which we recognize the language of 
Plato’s Laws in the unlikely setting of a saint’s biography 
encourage us to hypothesize “an authorial surrogate”! 
behind those moments of textual reanimation. Simulta- 
neously, they encourage us to look for “a unifying prin- 
ciple” that would make sense of their presence. In what 
follows it will often prove expedient to attribute such 
principles to the authorial activity of Gregory of Nyssa 
himself, but this attribution should be seen as merely a 
necessary shorthand for referring to the figure that we as 
readers make coalesce around the Life’s narrator during 
the act of reading itself. 

We begin with two major episodes that appear, 
respectively, toward the beginning and the end of 
Gregory's account of the Thaumaturge’s “missionary” 
activities in Pontus:'® his first appearance as a holy 
figure in Neocaesarea after his return from Origen’s 
school in Palestine (22.1-24.24) and his institution of 
commemorative festivals in honor of the martyrs of the 
Decian persecution (94.1-27). 

It is in these passages that the author’s own role 
as a participant and observer of the process of cult for- 
mation—not to mention his training in rhetoric and 
philosophy—comes to the fore. Gregory’s description 
of the Thaumaturge’s activities in both of these epi- 
sodes is based on passages from Plato’s Laws. When the 
Thaumaturge returns home from his studies abroad, 
Gregory casts him in the guise of the Platonic lawgiver 
(vouwoGétys) and sacred observer (Gewpdc) by drawing 
on Plato’s depiction of the ideal lawgiver and commu- 
nity in the Laws.!? When the Thaumaturge “legislates” 
martyr festivals (navyytpets vouo8etHouc, 94.78), he 
acts in accordance with the Laws’ discussion of the 


16 T. Whitmarsh, Beyond the Second Sophistic: Adventures in 
Greek Postclassicism (Berkeley, 2013), 102. 

17 Ibid. 

18 See Van Dam, “Hagiography and History,” 274-75, who calls 
attention to the anachronisms involved in describing the Thau- 
maturge’s activities as “missionary” work. 

19 For the cultural background of the figure of Plato’s theoros, see 


I. Rutherford, State Pilgrims and Sacred Observers in Ancient Greece: 
A Study of Theéria and Theoroi (Cambridge, 2013). 
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role of festivals in an idealized education. It is a recur- 
ring theme in modern scholarship on the Life that it 
tells us just as much about fourth-century Cappadocia 
as it does about third-century Pontus.”° In this case, 
Gregory’s engagement with the Laws shows us how 
the language of Plato could be harnessed by a fourth- 
century philosopher-rhetor to articulate the ways in 
which late antique phenomena, like the Holy Man and 
martyr festivals, perform their social roles. 


1. The Laws and Models of Theoria 


We begin with the Thaumaturge’s journey to Palestine 
to pursue his studies and his subsequent return to 
Neocaesarea in Pontus. Having already completed 
his education in classical subjects (which Gregory 
characteristically calls the “outer wisdom,” 22.1), the 
Thaumaturge meets a fellow Christian named Fir- 
milianus and travels together with him to study with 
Origen. Gregory describes the latter as being the pre- 
eminent figure in Christian philosophy at the time, and 
at his side the Thaumaturge proves an excellent student 
and learns “divine” lessons (22.15). The Thaumaturge 
returns to Neocaesarea “laden with the wealth of 
wisdom and knowledge,” as if he were a “merchant in 
external studies” who had plied his trade in associa- 
tion with all those of high repute (23.20-23). As such 
he is entreated by the leading figures of the community 
(who, we should remember, are not yet Christian) to 
stay among them and become a “chartering founder 
of virtue and a lawgiver of life” (oikiothy dpetig cat 
Biov vouo8érny, 23.30). To the surprise of the local wor- 
thies, the Thaumaturge refuses and goes off on his own 
in pursuit of the contemplative life. The citizens had 
expected him to give demonstrations of his learning 
in common assemblies, since he would thereby reap a 
good reputation as the fruit of his long toils (24.4-8). 
But the Thaumaturge knows the manner in which true 
philosophy ought to be demonstrated, and wants to 
avoid the harm that might come to his soul through 
“love of honor,” since the “praise” of audiences tends to 
slacken the moral tautness of the soul through vanity 
and ambition (2 4.11-13). Therefore he makes a display 
not of his learning but of silence; he demonstrates the 


20 Van Dam, “Hagiography and History,” 287, and V. Limberis, 
Architects of Piety: The Cappadocian Fathers and the Cult of the Martyrs 
(Oxford, 2011), 46. 


storehouse of his soul not with words but with deeds— 
through withdrawal and contemplation, and by not 
“meddling” with kingdoms or inquiring after positions 
of authority or listening to someone expound on how 
the commonweal ought to be administered (24.13-20). 
Instead he makes himself intent on how the soul ought 
to be “perfected” through virtue (24.20-21). 

The entire episode is an adaptation, with respect 
to both themes and language, of a passage in book 12 
of the Laws (949e-952d4). There the main speaker in 
the dialogue, the so-called Athenian Stranger, describes 
how the city of Magnesia (the ideal city that the Cretan 
Cleinias is to found and that he and his interlocutors 
plan throughout the dialogue) is to send out official 
observers or 9¢wpo{ on trips abroad to study other 
societies and their customs, before returning home to 
Magnesia and delivering an account of their ¢heoria 
to the guardians of the laws. As we will see, Gregory's 
account follows Plato closely, sometimes incorporating 
the Platonic ideas and at other times subverting them 
in order to demonstrate the superiority of the Christian 
lawgiver. In what follows, we will be investigating not 
only clusters of words in Gregory's narrative that echo 
a similar cluster in the Laws but also single and seem- 
ingly isolated individual words. Their significance for 
us is enhanced by their function as lexical building 
blocks, directing our attention to how the entire the- 
matic architecture of the original Platonic episode 
has been renovated. Gregory invokes the passage from 
the Laws in order to make clear the stakes for his own 
narrative: the Thaumaturge, like the interlocutors of 
Plato’s dialogue, will be involved in nothing less than 
the formation of a new and idealized society. However, 
in having the Thaumaturge reject the real-world model 
of theoria depicted in the Laws and adopt instead the 
pose of a theoros engaged in the contemplation of divine 
truths, Gregory indicates that his ideal lawgiver will be 
first and foremost a Christian philosopher. 

The cultural exchange pursued by the theoroi of 
Magnesia is set in relief against a more mercantile vari- 
ety of exchange, as the account of the laws of theoria 
is bookended by two passages describing actual com- 
merce. The theoria section begins by stating the need 
to discuss the laws concerning travel abroad for a city 
that will not otherwise be engaged in commerce (uj7’ 
éumopevytat, 949e4), and it ends by discussing legisla- 
tion regarding travelers coming #0 the city, beginning 
with merchants (éurropevdwevot, 952€3). Plato’s implicit 
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association of the theoroi with merchants, which 
thereby characterizes the theoroi as engaged in a sort 
of cultural commerce, is made explicit by Gregory, who 
has the Thaumaturge return from his studies abroad 
“Jaden with wealth of wisdom and knowledge, which 
he had acquired like a merchant (xa@dmep Tic Zumopos, 
23.22-23) in external studies having done commerce 
(éveropevouto, 23.23) through association with those 
of good repute” (23.20-23). The theoroi of Magnesia 
are to go abroad to visit different cities, both the well- 
governed and the poorly governed, because “divine 
people” (év8pw7ror. .. Setot, 951bs) from whom they can 
learn are to be found no less in the one kind than the 
other. So Gregory travels, we might say even as a theo- 
ros, to Caesarea to study with Origen and learn “divine 
lessons” (td Geta TOV UaOHUdTwY, 22.15) from him. Upon 
returning home to Magnesia, the theoros is to report 
anything he has learned about the institution of laws or 
education or upbringing before the assembly of those 
who oversee the laws (epi Gécews vonwv 7 rardelag 7} 
TpOdis ... kowwottw tO vIdyw &navtt, 952b7—9).*1 The 
people of Neocaesarea had hoped that the Thaumaturge 
upon his return would become a lawgiver of life (Biov 
vouo8étyy, 23.30; cf. Plato’s 82cew¢ vouwv) and that he 
would display the learning he had acquired abroad to 
the common assemblies (Snpoctedety adtov év rowois 
ovMdyors THY Taidevary, 24.6—7). 

After submitting his report, the theoros is to be 
commended (aivetc§, 9522) for his willingness to go 
abroad; if his travels are seen to have improved his moral 
quality, he is furthermore to be praised (ératveicOw, 
952¢3), and ultimately “honored with fitting honors” 
(tials... Tpoonkovaaic... tTiudtw, 952c3-4) upon his 
death. If however he has been corrupted and he insists 
on “meddling” (rohutpaypovey, 952d1-2) with edu- 
cation and the laws, he is to be put to death. Gregory 
emphasizes the differences between the Thaumaturge 
and the Platonic theoros by subverting this section in 
the Laws. In the Platonic model, the theoros receives 
honor and praise as a reward after delivering his account 
to the assembly—a scenario that Gregory entirely 
reworks. He implicitly acknowledges that this is how 
the narrative should go, for the citizens of Neocaesarea 
expect the Thaumaturge to demonstrate the learning 


21 For further references in this section of the Laws to interactions 
between the §ewpof and Magnesia’s cMoyoc of those who oversee 
the laws, see also 951d 4, 952b1, and 952bs. 
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he acquired abroad: in their thinking, he would then 
receive good repute as the fruit of his long toils (tévtwv 
TPoTdEYouevany ... WS dy TVA KapTOV TYOIN TOV LAKPOYV 
TOVOV THY eT’ adToIg evdoKiunow, 24.5-8). But the 
“honor” and “praise” that are the due reward of the 
Platonic theoros are not for the Thaumaturge, as he 
knows that the soul can be harmed by “love of honor” 
(bthotipig, 24.10), and that “praise” (2matvoc, 24.12) 
can undermine moral fiber (cf. Plato’s ératveicOw... 

Tiuais... TpocyKovouts...TIWdTwW, 952¢3—4). Finally, 
the Thaumaturge does not “meddle” (rohutpaypover, 
24.18; cf. Plato’s mohumpaypovey, 952d1-2) with king- 
doms, or make inquiries into positions of authority or 
listen to discussions about how best to administer pub- 
lic affairs; he sees instead to the perfection (teetwein, 
2.4.20-21) of the soul through virtue. It is here, with the 
question of what makes perfection, that we can identify 
the crux of Gregory’s inversion of the Laws, for there 
too the question of perfection was at stake for both 
individual and society (cf. tév ye téXeov dvd pa Eduevov, 
9506; od evel TOTE TeAEws TOG, 951¢4). For Magnesia, 
however, to strive to seem good is the proper vocation of 
those who are good: 


d1d Kandy Taig TOMats téAEot TO TapaKéAevud 
2oTLv, TPOTILAY THY eddoElav TPd¢ THY TOMBY. 
TO nev yp dp0dtatov Kai uéyioTov, dvta &yabov 
dnc obtw Tov evdokov Biov Oynpeverv, ywpic dé 
Undauas, TOv ye TEAcov dvdpa écduevov, Kat Oi 
Kal TH Kate Kprtyy oixilouévy todet mpéeTrov 
av ein ddan Tpd¢ THY AMwv dvVOparwv STL 
Kaltiotyy te Kal &piotyny mapacKkevadlerOar 
Tpd¢ dpethy- (Plato, Laws 950c¢3—d1) 


Therefore for many cities it is a good recommen- 
dation to hold in esteem the good repute of the 
many. For that which is greatest and most cor- 
rect is that the life of good repute be pursued by 
the man who is truly good, but otherwise not 
at all, at least for a man who is to become per- 
fect, and thus for the city to be founded here 
on Crete it would be fitting for it to acquire the 
best and most noble reputation among others 
for virtue. 


The same moral logic that held for the community 
also holds for the individual: the theoroi are to be cho- 


sen from the “men of good repute” (tv evdoxiuwy) in 
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order to reflect better upon the city; and after success- 
fully completing their mission, they can look forward 
to having their reputations enhanced through further 
praise and honors. The entire passage is governed by 
the logic of appearances, by the idea that being good 
will naturally lead one to strive after a good reputation. 
Identifying this discourse of appearance in the Laws 
passage, Gregory deconstructs it by rewriting how the 
Platonic model of theoria is supposed to end. The citi- 
zens of Neocaesarea operate in the same moral universe 
as those of Magnesia, and expect the Thaumaturge as 
theoros to acquire, through public displays of what he 
has learned abroad, a “good reputation” (evdoxinyow, 
24.8) as the reward for his toils. As we saw above, the 
Thaumaturge declines, out of fear for the damage 
that “love of reputation” (>r0d0&la, 24.12) can do to 
the moral fiber of the soul. Instead, the Thaumaturge 
withdraws in order to contemplate by himself in 
anchoretic retirement. 

Gregory thus has the Thaumaturge invoke and 
then reject the narrative arc offered by the Laws’ 
depiction of theoria, according to which the theo- 
ros returns home after his exploratory trip abroad 
in order to share what he has learned and acquire 
prestige for himself. Nevertheless, the Thaumaturge 
will in fact turn out to become a lawgiver in his own 
right, as he ultimately fulfills the citizens’ desire for a 
“chartering founder of virtue and a lawgiver of life” 
(cixiathy dpetijc Kal Blov vowobétyy, 23.30). In his 
anchoretic retirement the Thaumaturge is compared 
to Moses, the exemplum par excellence of the lawgiver 
in Christian exegesis.?” In this tradition, Moses also 
serves as the paradigmatic theoros, but of a kind dif- 
ferent from that described in the Laws. The passages 
in both the Laws and the Life describe a process of 
theoria in pursuit of perfection, but the Life invokes 
the theoric model of the Laws only to pivot to Moses 
and a different kind of theoria. 

In order to characterize the Thaumaturge’s pur- 
suit of a different sort of perfection, Gregory moves 
to an abstract, metaphorical model: that of the con- 
templative theoros who withdraws from the world 
in order to engage in theoria or contemplation of the 


22 For the figure of Moses in the patristic tradition in general, see 
C. Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2005), 125-36, on 
how Moses was constructed as the ideal episcopal exemplar of spiri- 
tual, ascetic, and pragmatic authority. 


divine.”? This is an understanding of theoria that plays 
a prominent role in other Platonic dialogues and enjoys 
an exceptionally long afterlife, but does not feature in 
the Laws.”* For Gregory, as for his fellow Cappadocian 
Gregory of Nazianzus and for Philo before them, 
Moses served as the exemplary contemplative theoros 
of the divine mysteries.**> Accordingly Gregory has the 
Thaumaturge take up the anchoretic life immediately 
after declining the theoric model offered in the Laws. 
At this point Gregory begins an extended synkrisis 
comparing the Thaumaturge to Moses, and his treat- 
ment of the Thaumaturge’s anachoresis largely agrees 


23 For an overview of contemplative theoria in the Platonic 
and patristic traditions, see A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian 
Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 2007). 
24 For the development of the metaphor of contemplative theo- 
ria, see A. W. Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth in Classical Greek 
Philosophy: “Theoria” in Its Cultural Context (Cambridge, 2004), as 
well as idem, “The Philosopher at the Festival: Plato’s Transformation 
of Traditional Theoria,” in Pilgrimage in Greco-Roman and Early 
Christian Antiquity: Seeing the Gods, ed. J. Elsner (Oxford, 2007), 
151-80. See also Rutherford, State Pilgrims and Sacred Observers, 
324-38, and idem, “Theoria and Darsan: Pilgrimage and Vision in 
Greece and India,” CQ 50 (2000): 133-46. 

25 For Philo’s Platonic exegesis of Moses, see D. Runia, “Pla- 
tonism, Philonism, and the Beginnings of Christian Thought,” in 
idem, Philo and the Church Fathers: A Collection of Papers (Leiden, 
1995), 1-24; he singles out three passages from the books of Moses 
as the decisive texts in Philo’s selection of the “Platonist paradigm” 
to show how “insights from the Greek philosophical tradition could 
be localized in the authoritative words of scripture” (15). For the role 
of Moses in Gregory of Nazianzus’s construction of contemplative 
theoria, see C. Beeley, Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the 
Knowledge of God: In Your Light We Shall See Light (Oxford, 2008), 
65 n. 6: “Gregory [of Nazianzus] is largely responsible for creating 
the image of Moses as a primary model of Christian growth and 
the vision of God. There are brief statements in Origen that hint 
at such a use of Moses. In Comm.]n.32.338-343 Origen refers to the 
glory that shone in Moses’ face ‘when he was conversing with the 
divine nature’ on Mount Sinai, to which he adds a summary com- 
ment on purification and contemplation. ... Gregory, however, 
makes Moses’ encounter with God on Mount Sinai paradigmatic 
for Christians. Through Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Moses and the 
Pseudo-Dionysius’ Mystical Theology as well—both of which fol- 
low Gregory Nazianzen’s work—the motif becomes standard in 
Eastern and Western spirituality.” For Gregory of Nyssa’s treatment 
of theoria, see especially J. Daniélou’s classic Platonisme et théologie 
mystique: Essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de saint Grégiore de Nysse 
(Paris, 194.4), specifically pp. 145—51 in the chapter “La nuée ou De la 
Contemplation” (119-72), which refers frequently to Moses’ theoria 
in Gregory’s Life of Moses. 
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with his description of the anachoresis of Moses in his 
own Life of Moses.*® 

The Thaumaturge, like Moses, withdraws from 
the world in order “to comprehend divine myster- 
ies through the pure eye of the soul” (tépa¢ yap TOV 
duUpoTépwv Tic TOV TOMAY d&vaywpyTEews hy TO KaAbap@ 
TO THS Worcs o>8ahu@ katavoroat, 25.8-10). Both the 
Thaumaturge and Moses then contemplate visions, 
which they in turn pass on to their respective peoples 
in their guise as lawgivers. The Thaumaturge’s con- 
templative retreat results in his first major achieve- 
ment as a lawgiver: a creed for Neocaesarea in which 
the congregation will continue to be initiated up until 
Gregory’s day, as Gregory tells us.?” The creed comes 
to the Thaumaturge during his period of anchoretic 
contemplation in a divine revelation: he has a vision of 
John the Evangelist and the Virgin Mary (29-31), and 
Mary instructs John to dictate to the Thaumaturge the 
creed, which the latter writes down as soon as he wakes 
up (32). He then initiates the people in accordance with 
the text of the divinely revealed creed. Gregory directly 
compares the Thaumaturge in this respect to Moses, 
who was granted a vision of God on Sinai and brought 
back to his people the tablets of the law (33.7-18). In 
his Life of Moses Gregory similarly treated Moses the 
lawgiver as a Platonic sage engaged in contempla- 
tive theoria. Behind the Life of Moses, and behind 
the other Cappadocians’ frequent use of Moses as an 
exemplum of the Platonic theoros, ultimately stands 
Philo’s handling of the same material from Exodus. 
All these figures view the Moses story (the “literal” 
meaning of the text) as a Platonic parable for the soul’s 
withdrawal from the world and its ascent through the 
use of symbols to the contemplation of the divine (the 
“spiritual” meaning behind the text).?® Gregory casts 
the Thaumaturge in the role of this Platonic Moses 
who contemplates a vision of the divine and then estab- 
lishes a religious code for his people. Gregory has his 
hero reject the real-world model of theoria depicted in 


26 For the similar depiction of &vaywpyos in the Lives of both 
the Thaumaturge and Moses, see Danié¢lou, Platonisme et théologie 
mystique, 36-37. 

27 For a summary of scholarship on the text of the creed, see 
Marayal, 18-23 (n. 1 above). For a much-cited study arguing against 
the authenticity of the creed, see L. Abramowski, “Das Bekenntnis 
des Gregor Thaumaturgus bei Gregor von Nyssa und das Problem 
seiner Echtheit,” ZKircheng 87 (1976): 145-66. 


28 Seen. 25 above. 
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the Laws: the Thaumaturge refuses to make a display 
of the worldly learning he had acquired in his trav- 
els abroad. Instead, he journeys introspectively on an 
anchoretic retreat, embracing the contemplative model 
of philosophical theoria that Christian exegetes had 
grafted onto the Moses narrative. In constructing the 
Thaumaturge’s travels, homecoming, and contempla- 
tive retreat, Gregory demonstrates how the figure of 
the Christian lawgiver transcends his counterpart in 
Plato’s Laws. 

As is so often true of the Life, Gregory’s treatment 
of the Thaumaturge’s theoria has more to say about 
fourth-century Cappadocian ideology than about the 
Thaumaturge’s third-century context. We can interpret 
this story arc—a return from study abroad, a refusal to 
make a display of his learning, and an anchoretic retreat 
that prepares him for the episcopacy—as a cipher for 
the self-presentation of late antique Christian leaders 
with extensive rhetorical training. Many, including 
both Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus, had studied in 
the great educational centers abroad, and upon return- 
ing home were expected to make a “display” of the 
learning they had acquired. Some, including Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, seem to have gone 
so far as to become professionally active rhetoricians 
before eventually engaging in self-conscious perfor- 
mances of philosophical anachoresis and theoria,”? 
which they present as the most important criteria for 
spiritual authority.?° On the need for the would-be 
Christian leader, upon returning home after conclud- 
ing rhetorical studies abroad, to resist the societal 


29 For Gregory of Nazianzus’s rhetorical performances and teach- 
ing after returning home from Athens, see S. Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 
Fathers of the Church: Emperor Julian, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
the Vision of Rome (Berkeley, 2012), 150-51. For Gregory of Nyssa’s 
stint as professional rhetor, see for example Limberis, Architects of 
Piety, 115-16. 

30 See Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 153-63, on Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
depiction in his second oration of his retreat to Pontus, after his 
“forced” ordination at the hands of his father, as the anachoresis 
that afforded him the opportunity to engage in contemplative theo- 
ria. One could also point to Basil’s period of contemplative retreat in 
Pontus in the period leading up to his election to the episcopacy; see 
in particular Gregory of Nazianzus’s Funeral Oration for Basil and his 
depiction of the latter’s anachoresis (Ov. 43.29). My warm thanks go to 
Joel Kalvesmaki for suggesting this apt parallel. For further instances 
of this carefully choreographed selfpresentation, see R. Lizza Testa, 
Il potere episcopale nell Oriente romano: Rappresentazione ideologica e 
realta politica (IV-V sec. d.C.) (Rome, 1987). 
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expectation to acquire reputation through rhetorical 
displays of his newly acquired learning, and instead 
devote himself to Christian philosophy as the critical 
prerequisite for a career in the church, we can turn toa 
letter of Gregory of Nazianzus addressed to none other 
than Gregory of Nyssa himself: 


Odx érawodct cov thy kdoLov eddokian ty’ etm 
Ti Kaya Kad’ duds, Kal THY KATH ULKpdy Ertl TH 
yelpw poryy, kal THY KaxloTyyv Satuoviwy, 7h 
ono Evprnidygs, drdotintav.3? 


They don’t praise your disreputable good repute, 
so that I too may say something in your style, 
nor your gradual decline to baser things, nor 
“that worst of divine powers,” as Euripides says, 
“the love of honor.” 


Gregory of Nyssa had been attracting attention as a 
learned rhetor, but Gregory of Nazianzus warns him 
that his “good repute” and “love of honor” are not 
winning him any friends within the Christian com- 
munity, who deny him the “praise” that these attri- 
butes might garner from worldly society. It is a similar 
set—praise (matvoc, 24.12), love of honor (prA0TtuLa, 
24.10), and the love of reputation ($thodo&la, 24.12)— 
that the Thaumaturge rejects when he disappoints 
Neocaesarean society in its expectation that he will win 
good repute through a rhetorical display of learning 
after returning home from his studies. For Gregory’s 
fourth-century audience, that expectation would recall 
contemporary scenarios, in which members of the elite 
returning from studies abroad would be expected to 
display their learning before the local community.** 
Similarly charged with fourth-century resonance is the 
Thaumaturge’s anchoretic withdrawal, which served 


31 Ep. 11.3; P. Gallay, ed. and trans., Saint Grégoire de Nazianze: 
Lettres, vol. 1 (Paris, 1964), 16-18. 

32 We might again turn to Gregory of Nazianzus (De vita sua, 
265-66), this time on his own return home from his studies in 
Athens, for how he was expected to make a “display” of his learning 
for society’s sake: “I came, I gave a display of rhetoric, I satisfied the 
sickness of some who demanded this of me as if it were some kind of 
obligation I owed” (Gov, ddyous 2de1Ea, THY TIVwv vooov / EAT 
drrartovvtwy Le TODO’ He tLxpéo); Gregor von Nazianz: De Vita Sua, 
ed. C. Jungck (Heidelberg, 1974). Gregory of Nazianzus describes 
this activity as just a prelude to “greater mysteries” (276), and goes on 
to describe the “middle path” that he navigates for himself between 
coenobitic and eremetic asceticism (310). 


as a prelude to his elevation to the episcopacy.*? The 
Thaumaturge’s trajectory is made to anticipate the 
careers of the Cappadocians, who present their own 
periods of contemplative asceticism as the ideal prereq- 
uisite for a leadership role in the church. The construc- 
tion of the Thaumaturge as a Platonic lawgiver, who 
invokes the narrative from the Laws before inverting 
it, and who is then assimilated to the figure of Moses, 
thus conforms to and enhances the self-presentation of 


Gregory of Nyssa and his peers as well. 


2. The Legislation of Festivals 


One of the Thaumaturge’s great legacies as presented in 
the Life is his institution of martyr cult after an impe- 
rial persecution of Christians. As before when he was 
ordained bishop after returning from his travels abroad, 
in this case too his actions evoke the figure of the 
Platonic lawgiver, for once again Gregory draws on the 
Laws. Above we saw how Gregory complicates Plato’s 
portrait of the travels of the lawgiver, and pivots to a 
different Platonic model for the activity of the theoros. 
Here, however, the Thaumaturge’s institution of mar- 
tyr cult is largely in syne with its Platonic model. In this 
passage, we will see how a fourth-century philosopher- 
rhetor such as Gregory can use Plato to articulate the 
ideal function of martyr cult in a Christian society: 


Tis 6& tupavvidos éxelvng Hon Kata Oeiav 
cuuuaytav diarvdeions, Kal mh&dv sipyvys 
THY avOpwrvyy Cary diadebapevys, nad? Hv 
dvetos Hv cat’ éovatay mpoKetmévy TaoW H 
mepl TO Osiov crovdy, katabac tadty emt THV 
TOMY, Kal TACAY TeptvorThaas év KUKw THV 
yapav, Tpoc8yKny emoletto Tolg anavtTayod 
Laois tig TEepl TO Osiov onovdye, Tas TEP THY 
evn PAnkdtwy TH Ticte Tavyyvpets vouofeTHaus. 
Kat diarabdvtes &Moc day THY paptipwv 
TH TWAT, KATH THY ETHTLOV TOD éviavotaiov 
Kd«Khov Teplodov cuvidvtes, HydAovTo TH Tuy] 
TaY uaptipwy Tavnyupilovtes. Kai yap dy cal 
TODTO THs MEvaAs AVTOD codtac anNddELELC Hy, Ste 
Tpdg Kavov Blov netappv8uilwv racav &Opdw¢ 
THY KAT adTOV yevedy, oldv Tis Hvioxos EMI TAG 


33. Maraval, 126 n. 2, notes that the Thaumaturge is presented 
in such a way as to serve as a forerunner to contemporary monas- 
tic communities, such as those founded by Gregory’s brother Basil. 
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TH Gvoel, Kal Tots THs ThoTEws Kal Deoyvwatas 
yarwois doharas adtods dmolevEac, evedidov 
TL uikpov TO CuY@ Tis tlatews OV edppootvys 
drocKiptéy Td drHjKoov. Zuvidav yap Sti Tats 
cwuatixaic Iuundlars TH Tepl TH cidwha Thavy 


c 
y 


Tapapevel TO VHTLOOES TAY TOMBY Kal &rrai- 
devtov: WE dv TO TPONyobuEvoy Téws Ev AVTOTS 
uddiata Katop§wletn, TO mpdg Ody avetl tav 
uatatwy ceBaouatwy Bremer, eradjcev avdtoic 
Taig TAV aylwv naptipwv éudardpvverOar 
Uvypais, Kat edrrabety, Kal dydMecOau, wo ypdvy 
TOTE KATH TO AVTOUATOV TPOG TEUVOTEPOY TE Kal 
axpBéotepov petateOyaouéevov Tod Biov, Kal rpdc 
éxetvo ka8yyouuevns Tis Tha tems, Sep ON Kal ev 
Tolg TOMOIS Hon KaTWPIWON, TATIS IuuNdias d7cd 
THY TOD TWUATOS HOEWY TPs TO TVEDLATIKOY THIS 
edppoabyy eldoc netateOeloys. (94) 


When by divine aid that tyranny had already 
been ended, and peace had again taken its place 
in human life, in which zeal for the divine lay 
by license within free grasp of all, he came back 
down to the city, and he went round the whole 
country ina circle, and everywhere he contrib- 
uted to an increase in the populace’s devotion 
to the divine by instituting festivals in honor 
of those who bore up bravely in the struggle for 
the faith. And they took up the bodies of the 
martyrs, some here and some there, and gather- 
ing together annually on the anniversary, they 
began to celebrate festivals by rejoicing in the 
honor done to the martyrs. And indeed this 
too was a demonstration of his great wisdom: 
in adapting the rhythm of the entire generation 
of that time to a new life, like a charioteer pre- 
siding over nature, and having securely yoked 
them to the bit and bridle of faith and knowl- 
edge of God, he gave some slack to the obedi- 
ent that they might frolic a little in joyousness 
under the yoke of faith. For he knew that it is 
through the bodily pleasures that the infan- 
tile and uneducated among the many cleave to 
the errors of idolatry. So that to begin with at 
least the principal thing might be successfully 
accomplished among them—namely that they 
look to God instead of vain objects of wor- 
ship—he allowed them to enjoy themselves in 
the memorials for the martyrs, and to make 
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merry, and rejoice, with the expectation that in 
time their lives would turn of their own accord 
to a more devout and strict direction, and that 
their faith would lead to that which has by now 
been accomplished even among the populace, 
as all their delight in body pleasures has now 
transferred to the spiritual form of joy. 


Once again, Gregory’s model is a passage in the Laws— 
in this case, one describing the institution of festivals 
and their divinely ordained purpose: 


ToUTwy yap dy THY Splac TeOpaULevWY Hoover 
Kal LuTov Tawerav odowv yaraTat Toic dvOpad- 
Tog Kal StapOeipetar Kata TOMA év TH Biw, 
Geol dé oixtipavtes TO THV dvVOpwTwY éEtimoVvoY 
TEpUKOG YEvOs, dvaTadAas TE AVTOIC THY TOVErV 
etabavto tas TAY Eoptay duoibuc Tois Peots, Kal 
Motoaus AnéMwva te wovonyéetyy Kal Atévucov 
gvveoptactas edocay, tv’ éravop§avtat, TH¢ 
Te Tpohac yevouevac év Talc Eoptaic retH Dewy. 
(653c7—ds) 


For since the instruction of children consists in 
pleasures and pains being correctly cultivated, 
and among humankind [this instruction] grows 
slack and deteriorates in many respects over a 
lifetime, the gods took pity on the human race, 
born as it was to toil, and arranged as periods 
of rest from their labors the alternation of festi- 
vals for the gods, and gave them the Muses and 
Apollo the leader of the Muses and Dionysus 
to be their fellow celebrants at these festi- 
vals, so that they might be corrected in their 
upbringing and culture, since this would now 
take place at festivals with the gods. 


Both passages are structured around the theme 
of the education of a childlike or uncultured people. 
In Plato, this is part of a larger section on correct edu- 
cation (tiv dpOhv ratdelav, 653a1), which begins with 
children and takes the form of the inculcation of vir- 
tue (radeiav d) héyw THY Tapayryvouevyny TPATOV 
Tatoly dpetyy, 653b1-2). Festivals are instituted, as 
Plato says, in order to function as a sort of continuing 
education to reinforce the lessons of childhood when 
they grow slack. Similarly, Gregory’s festival program 
is directed at reforming those in the population who 
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are “infantile and uneducated” (1d vy maHde¢ THY TOMAY 
Kal dratdevtov). In both Plato and Gregory, festivals 
are conceived of as preventing a complete relapse into 
earlier habits. Through Plato’s festivals people are “cor- 
rected” (éravop§@vtat), and in Gregory it is through 
festivals that the proper manner of life is “established” 
(catopOwbety, 94.19; xatap8wtat, 94.25). In both cases 
this instruction is made easier thanks to an under- 
standing of and allowance for human nature: festivals 
are the spoonful of sugar that makes the medicine of 
instruction go down. They combine relaxation and 
entertainment with education. As we discover further 
on in Plato, festivals are not simply “periods of rest from 
labor” instituted by the gods in pity for humankind; 
on the contrary, the dance and music performed at 
festivals represent the primary part of the soul’s educa- 
tion, which comes from Apollo and the Muses (8@yev 
Travdelav eivat tpwTyy dia Movody te cai AndMwvos, 
654a6—7). The case is the same in Gregory’s narrative, 
which depicts festival celebration as the proverbial 
honey on the cup that exploits people’s natural procliv- 
ity to physical pleasures in order to gradually win them 
over to a more pious life. As Plato’s gods pitied humans 
and gave them festivals for rest, so the Thaumaturge in 
his wisdom, after first securing his flock to the bit and 
bridle of faith, then “allowed them to frolic a little in 
joyousness (31 edopoctyng dnocxiptév) under the yoke 
of faith.” Gregory seems to owe his expression here to 
Plato’s description of how festival dances are an instruc- 
tional accommodation to the young, who are always 
“leaping about and frolicking” (t& wév &Mdueva Kal 
oKipt@vta, 653e1-2). The importance of joy at the festi- 
val is of course a prominent motif both in Plato (yapéac, 
which is in fact here etymologized from yopovs, 65.445) 
and in Gregory (edopootvys, 94.16; gudardptverOar 
uvyjuatc, Kal edradeiv, cal dydMeOat, 94.21-22). 
Finally, in establishing festivals the Thaumaturge 
hopes to “adapt the rhythm” of society to a new life: 
Tpd< Katvov Biov netappvOuilwv (94.12). It is precisely 
this “rhythm” that, according to Plato, is the major con- 
tribution of festivals to education. The orderliness of 
movement, which is called “rhythm and harmony” (oi¢ 
O1 pvOpes Svoua Kal &puovia, 6535), is inculcated by the 
gods, who have been given to us as our fellow dancers 
and who have taught us “a feel for rhythm and har- 
mony with pleasure”: eiwopev tods Oeodc avyyopevtitc 
dedda0at, ToUTOUG Elvat Kal Tods DedwKdtac THV evpyoudv 
Te Kal evapudovioy alcOyow ne’ dovijg (65.4a1). 


The Thaumaturge’s concession to the physical 
pleasure offered by festival celebration is meant to be 
the first step in the inculcation of morality. Festival 
celebration first secures the populace in the worship of 
the true God, and then leads naturally (or “of its own 
accord”) to a more pious and spiritual manner of life 
(@¢ Ypov@ Tote KATH Td adTOUATOY TPdc TEUVOTEPSY TE 
kal axpBéotepov uetateOycouévon Tod Biov, 94.22-24). 
This description corresponds to the passage in the Laws 
immediately preceding the account of the institution 
of festivals, where Plato explains how virtue is first 
developed by properly cultivating “pleasure, friend- 
ship, pain, and hatred” in the soul in such a way that 
children learn to hate what they ought to hate and love 
what they ought to love (653b2~c2). This happens at a 
stage when they cannot yet comprehend what is hap- 
pening by reason (uyjmw dvvapévov Aéyo auBdavery, 
653b3—4); but later, when they are able to comprehend 
the explanation, they agree with its claim that they 
have been educated correctly by the appropriate cus- 
toms (cvudwvyjcwat TO Ady dpOdc ciPicOat dnd THY 
mpocyxdvtwy é0v, 653b4—6). In each passage we have 
a twofold progression in moral education: as in Plato, 
members of the Thaumaturge’s community first learn to 
associate good things (in his case, worship of God) with 
pleasure (the pleasure of festival celebration). Then they 
advance to a more elevated understanding of morality: 
in Plato the students come to understand and agree 
with the principles underlying their moral instruction, 
while the Thaumaturge’s populace progresses from a 
stage based on physical enjoyment of the festivals to “a 
more devout and strict life” (mpd 76 ceuvotepdy Te Kat 
axpibéotepov uetateOycouévou) and “a more spiritual 
form of joy” (mpdc Td rvevpatiKdy THs evppootvyjs €150<). 

Gregory has taken Plato’s account of the dynamics 
of an idealized education in Magnesia and applied it to 
the Thaumaturge’s Christianization of the Pontic coun- 
tryside. In the passage describing the Thaumaturge’s 
return home from his trip abroad, Gregory drew on the 
language of the Laws to cast his subject in the role of 
the Platonic lawgiver, and indeed he has the populace 
of Neocaesarea expect the Thaumaturge to “become 
a lawgiver” (Biov vopobétyv Ecduevov, 23.30). In his 
description of the Thaumaturge’s institution of mar- 
tyr cults, Gregory adapts the language of the Laws as, 
once again, he depicts his subject as the “lawgiver” who 
literally “legislates” festivals (ravyydpets vouoSetHouc, 
94.7-8). 
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We should note as well the change that has taken 
place with respect to the entities that join together with 
the locals in celebration of the festival. In Plato it is 
clear that the presence of the gods themselves is a major 
feature of the festival: Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus 
are named as “co-celebrants” (cvveoptactig, 65421), 
and the people are said to celebrate the festival “together 
with the gods” (év tas Eoptaiic wet& Gav, 653ds). These 
gods are “our fellow dancers” (cvyxopevtic, 65441; 
see also 665a3—6), and they teach us to sing and dance 
with one another (xwetv te Huds Kal yopnyeiv yUadv 
TOUTOUG, MOaIs Te Kal Spyyceaty &Myjots cvvelpovtas, 
654a3—4). The festivals in Gregory’s narrative are also 
marked by the presence of holy beings, but in his case 
the holy beings are the martyrs themselves. Their physi- 
cal remains are at the center of festival celebration, and 
the people rejoice at their memorials: tats tav &yiwv 
uapTvpwv éugardprverOat pvyjuats, Kal evrabety, Kal 
dyaMeo Gat (94.21-22). The martyrs are no longer lead- 
ers of the chorus, but it is their presence, like that of 
Apollo and the Muses in the Laws, that provides the 
festival with its most characteristic feature: festal cele- 
bration in proximity to the divine. The saints and 
their festivals take the place of Apollo and Dionysus 
in teaching the villagers how to live a life in harmony 
with the divine. 

This passage of the Laws treating the establish- 
ment of festivals proved popular in the tradition of 
festival epideictic rhetoric. However, festival orations 
in this tradition allude only to Plato’s description of 
how the gods established festivals after taking pity on 
humankind as a rest from their toils, without engag- 
ing with any of the other material from the passage. As 
a representative example we can turn to the rhetorical 
handbook falsely attributed in the manuscript tradi- 
tion to Dionysius of Halicarnassus: in reality it is a 
composite collection, and our festival section is datable 
anywhere from the third to fifth centuries.?* The sec- 
tion on festival speeches (literally a “techne concerning 
festival speeches,” téyvy mept THY TavnyupiKoy) begins 
with an explicit reference to the Laws passage: 


34 For this text see Russell and Wilson, Menander Rhetor (n. 12 
above), who offer an appendix with an introduction to and transla- 
tion of the section of the handbook devoted to festival speeches at 
362-81. For the edition of the text, see Dionysii Halicarnasei quae 
exstant, ed. L. Radermacher and H. Usener, vol. 6 (Leipzig, 1905), 
255-60. For the dating of the section on festival speeches, see Russell 
and Wilson, Menander Rhetor, 362. 
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Tlavnydpets etpnua pév cai ddpov Gedy sic 
dvaravow tay tepl Tov Blov aiel rove rapadt- 
dduevan, We Tov 6 TThatwv pyoty, oixterpdvtwy 
Tov Geary To dvOpametov emimovov yévoc: TUVHX- 
Oynoay O& d7rd dvepwrwy copay, KatertaOyoauy 
d& bd TOhEwY Koy] Kow@ Sdypatt ig TEpYty 
Kal yoyaywyiay THY TapdvtTwv. TvVTEhELA OE 7H 
cic Tas MavnyUpets dy &Mwy(.] (255) 


Festivals are a discovery and a gift of the gods 
that are passed on as a relief from the never- 
ending toils of life, as Plato says somewhere, 
when the gods took pity on the long-suffering 
human race: festivals were arranged by wise 
men and established by cities in common with 
common teaching for the delight and amuse- 
ment of those in attendance. And different peo- 
ple make different contributions to festivals[,] 


Libanius opens his ekphrasis on the Kalends with a 
similar sentiment: 


Tas Eoptig of &vOowrror pirovary, Sti adtods 
araattovat piv rove te calidpwtay, TUpEYOUCl 
dt Tatlery Kal edwyeicban Kal ws HOrota Sucryerv.?? 


People love festivals because they relieve them 
from labors and toil [cf. Plato’s avaradtias te 
adbtois THY Tévev], and offer them the chance to 
play and feast and pass the time as sweetly as 
possible. 


In both Libanius and the handbook attributed to Dio- 
nysius, however, the echo of the Laws is limited to a 
topos consisting of only a few words. Gregory's episode- 
length engagement with the Laws’ description of the 
institution and purpose of festivals is on a different 
scale. His reworking of point after point from Plato’s 
original could have been appreciated only by an audi- 
ence with adequate knowledge of the entire passage in 
question, not limited simply to the topos employed in 
the specimens of festival rhetoric cited above. 

As noted above, Raymond Van Dam and other 
commentators have observed that the Life tells us less 


35 Libanius, Libanii Opera, ed. R. Foerster, vol. 8, Progymnas- 
mata, Argumenta Orationum Demosthenicarum (Leipzig, 1915 [repr. 
Hildesheim, 1963]), 472-77 (= Progymnasmata 12.5) at 472 (12.5.1). 
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about third-century Pontus than about the author’s 
fourth-century circumstances: “Hence the portrait 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus offered in this Vita seems 
to function better as justification or explanation for 
fourth-century theology or for fourth-century eccle- 
siastical administration and, especially, the role of the 
bishop than as an historical account of Gregory’s career 
as a bishop in Pontus.”*¢ This insight is useful for inter- 
preting Gregory’s development of material from Plato’s 
Laws regarding festivals, theoria, and the figure of the 
lawgiver. The Thaumaturge offers Gregory a subject 
upon which to project his ideas about the roles he him- 
self plays as a bishop, theologian, and promoter of mar- 
tyr cult. It is Gregory of Nyssa himself who institutes 
festivals like those of the Laws that offer both enjoy- 
ment and instruction. It is Gregory himself who, in 
works such as his Life of Moses, demonstrates how the 
Christian spiritual leader should emulate the Platonic 
Moses, the theoros of Sinai. 

Vasiliki Limberis has noted that with the Cap- 
padocians “for the first time in Christian history the 
bishops could shape the cult of the martyrs with more 
direct and profound results.”3”7 We should remember 
the rhetorical training that went into the making of 
these Cappadocian bishops. Following Limberis, we 
can say that in the case of the Cappadocians, for the 
first time in Christian history, philosopher-rhetors 
“could shape the cult of martyrs with more direct and 
profound results.” 

Moreover, Julian’s legislation of 362 that prohib- 
ited Christians from teaching the classics changed 
these Christian philosopher-rhetors forever, as each 
carried a chip on his shoulder regarding the legitimacy 
of his claim to classical literature.3® Susanna Elm has 


36 Van Dam, “Hagiography and History” (n. 2 above), 287. See 
also Limberis, Architects of Piety, 46: “Of equal importance, both 
used the Thaumaturgus to give ecclesiastical authority to the cult of 
the martyrs and saints. They argue that the Wonderworker essen- 
tially instituted the cult, making him look suspiciously like one of 
their fourth-century peers. Gregory of Nyssa gives the clear impres- 
sion that the Thaumaturgus is a great bishop, in the style of his 
fourth-century contemporaries.” 


37 Limberis, Architects of Piety, 11. 


38 For Julian’s edict against teaching, see Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 
139-43, and T. Banchich, “Julian’s School Laws: Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 
and Ep. 42,” Ancient World 24 (1993): 5-14. Elm has shown how 
much of the literary activity of Gregory of Nazianzus needs to be 
read as an ongoing response to this act of Julian’s: “Julian in both 
orations [Ors. 4 and 5] serves as God’s and Gregory’s teaching tool 


shown that much of the literary activity of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, for example, needs to be read as an ongoing 
response to this act of Julian’s: 


When Julian and Gregory [of Nazianzus] are 
read together, the extent to which Gregory 
laid the foundations of his intellectual oeuvre 
in direct counterpoint to Julian’s writings and 
actions becomes apparent. ... Arguments over 
who truly owned /ogoi, the heritage of Homer, 
Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, and so on (that is, 
Hellenism), were central for Julian and Gregory 
as well as for all the others fighting over that 
vision as the paramount source of ascetic and 
spiritual authority, the primary font of the true 
philosophical life.>? 


Who owned the /ogoi of Plato’s Laws? This ques- 
tion may have been on Gregory of Nyssa’s mind. His 
authorial moves to claim texts such as the Phaedo are 
well known, and in fact Ellen Muehlberger has inter- 
preted Gregory’s Socratic portrait of his sister Macrina 
in his Treatise on the Soul and the Resurrection as part 
of a larger response to Julian.*° It may have been the 
case that the Laws represented another piece of con- 
tested territory. Dominic O’Meara has suggested that 
“Julian’s conception of the political importance of 
religion corresponds to what can be found in Plato’s 
Laws.”*! Other scholars have emphasized the role of 
the Laws in Julian’s Letter to Themistius, and Michael 
Schramm echoes O’Meara in describing how “not only 
the constitutional framework of Julian’s kingship, but 
also laws he enacted are based on the Laws.”** Did 


to demonstrate for all what actions, thoughts, and behavior, pub- 
lic and private, had to be abandoned as Hellenic, a characteristic 
Julian now epitomizes, so that all else, all ogoi, now characterized as 
orthoi—right thoughts, actions, and behavior—are properly ‘ours, 
Christian” (477). 

39 Elm, Sons of Hellenism, 10-11. 

40 See Muehlberger, “Salvage” (n. 15 above). 

41 D.O’Meara, Platonopolis: Platonic Political Philosophy in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford, 2003), 123. 

42. M. Schramm, “Platonic Ethics and Politics in Themistius and 
Julian,” in Fowler, Plato in the Third Sophistic (n. 13 above), 139. For 
Julian and the Laws, see also S. Swain, Themistius, Julian, and Greek 
Political Theory under Rome: Texts, Translations and Studies of Four 
Key Works (Cambridge, 2013), 37, 59-60. For the Laws in general in 
late antiquity, see O’Meara, Platonopolis, especially chap. 10, “The 
Political Function of Religion,” 116-31, 134-36 (Proclus on Laws 
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Christian philosopher-rhetors feel the need to rehabili- 
tate the Laws after what was perceived as the dialogue’s 
misuse at the hands of Julian, as well as to demonstrate 
a Christian claim to the text? It is difficult to be sure 
whether Gregory’s use of the Laws in sketching out the 
role of the Christian vowo9éty¢ specifically represents a 
response to Julian. However, it is certainly a demonstra- 
tion of Gregory’s claim over the Laws and the tradition 
it represents as the patrimony of the Christian leader- 
ship class. Gregory and his peers are the true inheritors 
of texts like the Laws, and it is they who are to serve as 
lawgivers in developing the social and religious institu- 
tions of a new society. 

In Gregory’s adaptation of the Laws, we have a 
glimpse of how a fourth-century philosopher-rhetor 
could conceptualize his own role as a leader in the 
Christian community—especially in promoting the 
cult of saints, an endeavor in which Gregory was par- 
ticularly active.*? Gregory had attained the heights of 
“external” wisdom, and was in a position to leave a deep 
imprint on what, in its public form, was still a young 
religion. The Life suggests that he and his peers could be 
presented as lawgivers—Platonic sages in communion 
with the divine, who institute new religious customs in 
order to mold their communities into shape. 


3. Walls, Virtue, and Nature: The Laws and 
the Ordering of a Christian Worldview 


We have seen the ways in which Gregory’s characteri- 
zation of the Thaumaturge as a Gewpdc and vouobétng¢ 


709bs5~c1). For another major late antique reading of the Laws, that 
of Theodoret of Cyrrhus, see also Y. Papadogiannakis, Christianity 
and Hellenism in the Fifth-Century Greek East: Theodoret’s Apologetics 
against the Greeks in Context (Cambridge, MA, 2012), 105-19, with 
bibliography on citations from the Laws among the church fathers. 
43 Gregory’s encomium for Basil suggests that he even presided 
over his brother’s “canonization,” as noted by Maraval in his transla- 
tion of Gregory’s oration for Basil: Grégoire de Nysse: Eloge de Grégoire 
le Thaumaturge, Eloge de Basile (see n. 1), 51. For Gregory’s role in 
promoting the cult of Basil as well as that of his sister Macrina, see 
Limberis, Architects of Piety, 148-55. Even in cases when the saint’s cult 
seems already to have been established, Gregory was often instrumen- 
tal in its popularization: his oration for the festival of St. Theodore “the 
Recruit” represents the oldest surviving evidence for the saint’s cult 
(see Limberis, Architects of Piety, 55-62). For background and transla- 
tion, see J. Leemans, W. Mayer, P. Allen, and B. Dehandschutter, Lez 
Us Die That We May Live’: Greek Homilies on Christian Martyrs from 
Asia Minor, Palestine and Syria (c. AD 350-AD 450) (London, 2003), 
82-91. 
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responds to Plato’s Laws and its description of how 
these two roles are to function. The two passages in 
the Life discussed above should lead us to pay closer 
attention to other moments when the influence of the 
Laws may be felt. In what follows I consider two fur- 
ther pairs of passages that deserve our attention as we 
examine Gregory’s use of the Laws. In each instance, 
Gregory has the Thaumaturge himself deliver an ora- 
tion in which he corrects the logic of the Laws so as 
to emphasize the new hierarchies of the Christian 
worldview. 

The first pair of passages (Life 44 and Laws 778- 
79) share the same thematic structure: a contrast 
between private buildings on the one hand and pri- 
vate and public virtue on the other. We will see that 
not only do both passages make this thematic juxtapo- 
sition, but Gregory’s language seems once again mod- 
eled on that of Plato. Before comparing in detail the 
language of each passage, we should examine them in 
their own contexts. 

The Thaumaturge is said to take no home for him- 
self; rather, his “virtue and faith are for him his home- 
land and hearth and wealth.” To those who express 
concern over where he is to lodge and find shelter, he 
answers: 


Mixpdc byiv oko 6 Oedc evant doxei, eirrep ev adt@ 
Cauev Kat xivotueba Kat one; 7 oTevoxwpsiabe 
TH odpavio oxérry Kal Cytette Tape TodTO KATA 
yayrov &Xo; els oto duty Zatw dik atrovdijc 6 
éxdotov tdtoc, 6 did THY dpeTav oikodouotmEevoc 
Kall eig bryos dvatetvouevoc. Todto Aumeitw udvov, 
Uy TO TOLODTOV duty oikyTIplov aTApdaKevov 7. Al 
yap THY yyivwv Tolywv meptBorat Tois év &pety 
Coot Képdog od pépovol, U&Mov O’kv sixdtwe 
bd THY Ev KaKig LohvVOLEVwY h TOY TolYwV 
ypeia orovddloito didtt mpoxdhuppa ToMaxic 
THY KPUTTOY Tig aiaybvng 6 olkos yivetat. Oic dé 
OVapeting h Cor xatopPodta, od éyovaw of Toixor 
6 ti weptkadtrovor. (Life 4.4.11-2.4) 


Does God seem a small house to you, God in 
whom we live and move and have our being 
[Acts 17:28]? Or do you feel constrained under 
the roof of heaven and seek some other lodging 
besides this? Let it be a concern to you that you 
have one house, namely that which each builds 
and raises up on high through his virtues. Let 
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this only be a cause of grief to you: if such a 
dwelling place should prove not pleasing to 
you. For the enclosures of earthen walls bring 
no profit to those who live in virtue, but the 
need for walls would rather be sought after by 
those who are stained by wickedness, because a 
house often becomes a cover for hidden deeds 
of shame. But those whose life is achieved 
with virtue do not have anything that walls 


will hide. 


For the Thaumaturge, private homes are less important 
than the homes we build “through virtue,” and private 
walls in fact have a negative influence on morality. 
Compare the Athenian Stranger’s arguments against 
the use of city walls: 


dpordtyawy els Tas 600d TaATHY THY CiKHTEwWYV 
evouo@v evépxetay|.] (Plato, Laws 778e-779a) 


Concerning walls, O Megillus, I would agree 
with Sparta in letting the walls lie asleep in 
the earth and not rising up, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: To begin with, the phrase of the 
poets concerning them is rightly praised—that 
walls must be of bronze and iron rather than 
of wood. Second, in addition to this our cause 
would justly incur a great deal of ridicule, 
namely that every year the youth are to go out 
into the country to dig trenches and keep ene- 
mies at bay by erecting certain structures, so as 
not to allow them to enter within our borders, 
if we should then throw up a wall, which in the 


mepl 0& Tetyov, © MéyiMe, éywy’ av tH Urdpty 
ovudepoiuny To Kabevdery ev ev TH YH Kata- 
Keiueva TH telyn Kal wy eraviotdval, THVdE 
elvexa. KahwG pev Kal 6 ToInTIKds DTEP AvTAY 
Adyos Huvettat, TO YaAKa Kal ody pa detv evar 
TH TELXy MAMOV H yHtva- TO 0 NueTEpov ett TPd¢ 
TovTots YElwT’ dv Sixaiws mé&uToAvy Sprot, TO 
KAT évlavTov Lev exméuTrely eig THY YHPaAV TODS 
véous, TH Mev oKdrpovtTac, TH OE TappevooVTuc, 
TH O& Kal id Tivo cixodourncewr elipEovtac 
Tovs TOAELIoNS, Ws 57] TAY SpwY TIjs YWPAS ODK 
edoovtas emibatverv, tetyos dé meptBaroiueba, 6 
TPATOV pev Tpd< dyieiav Taig Téeorv oddapss 
ouudépel, Tpdc O€ Tiva LaABaxr EEtv Talc Voyaic 
THY évolkovvTwv eiwbe Toliv, TPoKahotMEvov 
eig adTO KaTadhedyovTas Li &utverGat Tod<s 
Todeutoug.... aM et dh Tetydg yé TL ypewv 
avOpamots eivat, Tas oikodoulas yp) Tas THY 
idtwv oixycewy obtwc & dps RaMerOat, drw¢ 
av  Tdon H TOMIc Ev Tetyoc, 6uardtyTi Te Kat 


first place contributes nothing to the health 
of the cities, and in addition tends to render a 
state of softness in the souls of the inhabitants, 
inasmuch as it invites them to have recourse 
to it for shelter and not to defend themselves 
against their enemies. ... But if men have some 
need of a wall, it is necessary that they build 
from the beginning the structures of their pri- 
vate dwellings in such a way that all the city 
becomes one wall, with all the dwellings hav- 
ing security through smoothness and likeness 
in the direction of the roads. 


In each passage, we find that walls are inversely correlated 
with virtue: for the Thaumaturge, the walls of a house 
are a hindrance to the cultivation of personal virtue, as 
they are often used to hide wicked behavior. In the Laws, 
the walls of a city are incompatible with public virtue, as 
they are often used by the citizens to hide themselves from 
their enemies instead of meeting them in battle. We can 
point as well to the following lexical similarities: 


Leges 778d-779b 


Vita Thaumaturgi 44 


778d7-e1] ta tetyy LaMOV I yHwa... 

7786-7] tEtyog Ot TeptBaroineda, 6 mPATOV LEV TPdG 
byrelay Taig néheow obdauws cyupéper 

779b1-3] tas oikodopiag yp} Tis THY LOlwv oixyoewy... 
brews dv fj whoa th Toc Ev Tetyoc 


779a8] tetxydc yé TL XpEwV 


lines 18-19] al yap tov yyiver toixwv meptBorat 


Toic év dpety] Cot xépdo0¢ od pépovat 


14-16] cic olxoc duty Eotw did onovdis 6 éxdorou idt0g 


6 did TV dpetary oixodopodpevos 


20] 7 TaV Toixwy ypeia 
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In the first of these complexes, the Laws recommends 
that bronze and iron walls (of weaponry) be built rather 
than “earthen walls.” A few lines later, it adds that “if 
we should erect a wall,” it is of no advantage to the 
health of the cities. All these motifs seem to be com- 
bined in the Life, where the “erections of earthen walls 
bring no profit” to those who live in virtue. Gregory’s 
xépdog od dépovat seems a nice rendering of Plato’s 
ovdaudas cvudépel, since the meaning of cvudépw here 
is “to confer a benefit, to be useful or profitable.”** 

It is necessary to continue step-by-step through the 
second of these more involved complexes. In the Laws 
passage, we have a command that proceeds from an 
all-encompassing expression to a single unit: the entire 
city is to become a single wall. Also emphasized are the 
“structures” of people’s own houses. The situation is par- 
alleled in the Life, where again we find a generalizing 
command proceeding from an all-encompassing expres- 
sion to a single unit—each person (cf. “the entire city”) 
is to build for himself a single house (namely that of vir- 
tue)—and again there is an emphasis on how people’s 
own houses of virtue are to be “structured.” 

Gregory rewrites Plato’s “legislation” on walls in 
order to demonstrate that his lawgiver is operating on 
a higher level of morality. Plato’s interest in walls and 
private homes has to do with the physical health of his 
citizens. The moral softness encouraged by walls is bad 
because it constitutes a risk to their security against 
external military threats. Gregory’s lawgiver legislates 
with an eye toward a different sort of security: that of 
his congregation’s souls. 

We turn toa final pair of passages in which Greg- 
ory corrects the logic of the Laws. The passage from 
the Life concerns one of the miracles performed by the 
Thaumaturge (56-60). A group of villagers living next 
to the Lykos River were constantly threatened by its 
frequent floods. They sent to the Thaumaturge for aid, 
and he immediately set out for the village. After seeing 
the plight of the farmers, he prayed to God and set his 
traveling staff in the ground next to the river. The river 
obeyed, and thereafter flowed within the limits of its 
banks without flooding. 

What is interesting here is the Thaumaturge’s 
arrival at this village, as well as the discussion of how 
God sets bounds upon and orders nature. In this 


44 LSJ, s.v. cvndépw II. 
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episode Gregory is responding to a famous passage at 
the beginning of the Laws regarding the relationship 
between God, humans, and nature. Consider first the 
description of the Thaumaturge’s journey: 


Tevéuevoc totvuy cate tov térov (obdels yap dkvos 
adt@ Thy Tpdc To dyabdy orovdyyv dtexwdvev)- 
obte dyjnatos, odte trnwy, odte Mov TIvd¢ THV 
diayayety adtov duvapévwv tpocdenVelc, ad 
Baxtypig tii otypiCouevoc, tacav Oujvuce THY 
6d6y, Kal dua tpoaptrocopwy Tots THs 6500 xKol- 
yavotow adt@ Tept THs DYyhotépac éhrridoc, év 
ois del KaTH TO TponyoULEvoy Siatpibwv, Te do 
MApEPYA THs TpoTimoTépac émoleito omovdNS. 
(58.1-8) 


And so he arrived at the location (for he had no 
hesitation that kept him from his zeal for the 
good). He required neither vehicle, nor horses, 
nor any other means of conveyance, but relying 
instead on a staff, he traversed all the road while 
philosophizing with those who shared his jour- 
ney about their more lofty hope, all the while 
passing the time in accordance with his fore- 
most object, and considering everything else 
secondary to his more important pursuit. 


Gregory here is engaged with the opening passage of 
the Laws, where Cleinias of Crete and Megillus of 
Sparta fall in with the Athenian Stranger during their 
pilgrimage on foot to Knossos. The Athenian Stranger 
famously proposes that they spend their journey in 
discussion, namely on the institution of laws. In this 
way they will more happily “pass all the road” (tiv 630 
aracay SiaTtepavat, 625b6-7); Gregory’s description of 
how the Thaumaturge “traversed all the road” (néoav 
duyvuce TH 6d0v) can be compared to this: 


TpoTdoKS odK av andac wept te TodttElac TH 
viv cal vouwv tHv OiatpiByy, Aéyovtas Te Kat 
dxovovtas dua Kata THY Topelay, Toman Oat. 
(625a6—b1) 


I expect that we would not unpleasantly make 
our discourse about the body politic and laws, 
both speaking and listening throughout the 
journey. 
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The word diatpiby, meaning “pastime” or “discussion,” 
is characteristic of Platonic dialogues,** and a few lines 
later the motif appears again: 


Kal Aeiuaves év olow dvaravduevot diatpiBomer 
dv. (625c1—2) 


Along the way there are also meadows where we 
could pass the time in relaxation. 


Gregory is unmistakably striking the same note when 
he has the Thaumaturge “pass the time” (dtatpiBwv) of 
his journey in discussing philosophy (rpocpthocod av) 
with those who are sharing the journey with him. That 
the Thaumaturge “passed the time” and “traversed 
all the road” in such conversation, together with the 
speech he will deliver upon arriving at the village, 
direct our attention to the opening of the Laws. 

As to the specific topic of conversation, the first 
lines of the Laws prominently set forth the agenda: 
God and the institution of laws. 


Ocd¢ 7 Tig dvVOparwy duty, @ évor, elAnde thy 
aitiay tis THY vVouwy Siabécewe; (624a1-2) 


O Strangers, is it God or some human that is 
considered responsible for the institution of 
laws among you? 


Gregory offers a rejoinder to the Laws’ meditation on 
whether man or god is responsible for the institution of 
laws. He has the Thaumaturge himself, upon arriving 
at the village, respond to the discussion of Plato’s three 


old pilgrims: 


Odx got a&vOpatwv, ddehool, TO StahauBaverv 
Spots THY Tod Bdatos Klvyotv. Mévye THs Pelag 
duvduews Epyov ... ére1dy Tolvuy 6 Oedc éotiv 
6 vouobetav Tods Spoug Toic Bdact, udvos dv 
éxeivos TH dia Suvauet Kal tod MoTauod TovTOU 
THY atabiay Tedycetev. (58.12-22) 


It does not belong to humans, my brothers, to 
define the movement of water within limits. It 


45 For the symbolic significance, within Plato’s dialogues, of 
Socrates’ diatp1By in the agora, see J. Doyle, “On the First Eight 
Lines of Plato’s Gorgias,” CQ 56, no. 2 (2006): 599-602. 


is the work of the divine power alone[;] . .. since 
it is God who sets the laws for waters, likewise 
only he through his own power could constrain 
the lawlessness of this river. 


Here the Thaumaturge sets up a strong contrast 
between humans and God with respect to the question 
of who sets laws for nature. We can compare Gregory’s 
clear antithesis (Ovd« Zottv dvOpatwv...6 Oeds éotw 
6 vouo8etayv) to the opening words of the Laws, when 
the Athenian Stranger asks “Was it God or some 
human... ?” (O¢d¢ 4 t1¢ &vO paw). Likewise, Gregory 
treats precisely the same theme as that discussed by 
Plato’s three pilgrims, namely the institution of laws 
(cf. Gregory’s vouoS_eta@v with Plato’s tig THV vouwy 
diabecews... Pvtos Tods vouous, 62.41, 62.4b3). 

Finally, this leaves us with the question of what 
Gregory’s audience would have thought of his use of 
Plato’s language here. I suggest that we can understand 
Gregory’s strategy as a response to Plato’s primary 
question: “God or Man?” The interlocutors in Plato’s 
dialogue respond to the question with a resounding 
“God,” but then immediately veer off and discuss the 
role of man in instituting laws. As we will see, Gregory 
seems to correct this discussion and reattribute the role 
of instituting laws to God. 

One of the major motifs in the opening of the 
Laws is the lawgiver’s role in “ordering” society. The 
Athenian Stranger asks Cleinias of Crete about the ori- 
gins of his country’s martial institutions: 


Kata ti ta cvocitia Te buiv cvvtétayev 6 vouoC 
KolTd youvdowe Kal tiv TOV OTrAwY EEtv; (625c6-8) 


By what principle has the law ordered your 
common messes and the gymnasia and the con- 
dition of your weaponry? 


Cleinias replies that the topography of the Cretan land- 
scape has dictated the way that their lawgiver instituted 
their customs for preparing for and waging war: 


Kai rav0’6 vowobéryg, Wy’ éuol datvetat, mpds 
todto Bhérwv cuvetdtteto. (625e1-2) 


And it seems to me at least that the lawgiver 
ordered everything with an eye to this in 


particular. 
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According to Cleinias, what men call “peace” is only 
a fiction, and the natural state of human affairs is a 
never-ending war of all against all (625e6—626a3). It is 
in response to this basic condition of existence that the 
lawgiver has ordered all of Cretan society: 


Kal cyed0v dvevpycetc, ob tw cxonay, Tov Kpytav 
vonobétyy ws cic TOV TéAeLOV &ravta Snnoola 
Kal dig Te voutpa huty drobAérwv cvverabaro[,] 
(626as-7) 


And you if you look into the matter thus you 
will likely discover that the lawgiver of the 
Cretans ordered all our public and private laws 
with the purpose of war in mind. 


We turn now to the Thaumaturge’s description of 
his divine lawgiver and how he imposes order on the 
world: 


Movy 1 Aeondty tig KTIcEws 7 TOV TTOLYELWY 
ouvots eotiv broyxeiplos, ev ois dv taxOH TOTOLG, 
Tovtols eig TO Sinvexés Tapapévovon. emretdy, 
toivuv 6 Ogdc atv 6 vopobetHv Tovs dpous Toic 
Bdact, udvos dv exetvos TH idiqg duvduet Kat tod 
ToTALODd TOUTOV TH atakiav medycelev. (58.17-22) 


To the Lord of creation alone is the nature of 
the elements obedient in abiding forever in 
whatever situation it has been arranged. Since 
it is God who sets the laws for waters, likewise 
only he through his own power could constrain 
the lawlessness of this river. 


God the lawgiver (6 vouo8etay; cf Plato’s tov Kpytav 
youo8étyyv) orders the elements of nature (ta@f; cf. 
Plato’s cuvetétteto and cuveté&ato) and binds the 
disorder (&ta&tav) of the Lykos River. The note of set- 
ting order upon disorder is struck again a few lines 
later, when Gregory’s staff becomes “like a barrier and 
a check upon the disorder of the water” (Ka€dmep tT 
KAsiOpov yevér Sat kat KoAvUA TIS TOV DOdTWV atakias, 
59-910). Throughout this episode, it is God and God 
alone who can impose order on the landscape and set 
law upon nature. This worldview contrasts with that at 
the opening of the Laws, where divine lawgivers impose 
a martial system of laws on society in reaction to the 
demands of the landscape (625c9-e2). According to 
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Cleinias, the natural state of affairs is a perpetual war of 
all against all: “always and for everyone a constant war 
against all cities” (méAeuog del ra&ot Od Blov cvvexye 
oT Tpds aTdous Tks TEL, 625e6-7). In Cleinias’s 
moral universe, the gods do not have the power to halt 
this war; they are merely invoked as the lawgivers whose 
institutions enable one society to prevail over another 
in this perpetual contest. 

Gregory of Nyssa evokes a different sort of war and 
a different sort of divine lawgiver. Like the participants 
in Cleinias’s “war of all against all,” the inhabitants of 
the beleaguered village live in constant threat of attack. 
The enemy, however, is part of nature itself: a flood- 
prone river that is named “Wolf” because of the harm it 
does to the locals (Avxog yap 51d 70 Bhartixds eva TOV 
Tpocorkovvtwy érovoudletat, 56.5—6). Like those suffer- 
ing in Cleinias’s “constant, perpetual war” (méheuog del 
now did Blov cvveyye), the villagers are threatened by 
the “constant dangers” (cuveyeis... xtvdbvous, 56.15—16) 
that are caused by the river’s “incursions,” which occur 
at any time, night or day (dwpl Tov vuKTOY 7 We8 Huepav 
TOMAKIC TOD TOTALOD ToIs Kypotc erreuBatvovtos, 56.17- 
18). But with Christ as his “ally” (cUuuayoy, 59.2), the 
Thaumaturge puts an end forever to the river’s ability 
to harm the local community (ravti t@ edebrs ypdve, 
61.12—13). 

If Gregory of Nyssa was not only drawing on the 
opening of the Laws but in fact also actively respond- 
ing to it, two points of contact seem likely. First, while 
Cleinias’s lawgivers shape society in response to nature, 
Gregory’s lawgiver has the power to impose laws on 
nature’s elements themselves. This is one way of reaf 
firming the superiority of Gregory’s God over Zeus 
and Apollo, whom Cleinias invokes as the lawgivers 
for Crete and Sparta, respectively (62 444-5). Second, 
the divine lawmakers of Cleinias’s world have no power 
to change the state of perpetual war of all against all. 
They can ready a society to prevail in the contest and to 
preserve its property against attack, but eternal war is 
the state of nature (del méAeuov dxypuKtov Kate pdawy, 
626a4-5). Gregory’s lawgiver, in contrast, can impose 
laws on nature and halt the incursions of the Lykos 
River forever. 


Se 


This essay has shown how the Life of Gregory the Thau- 


maturge represents one of Gregory’s more involved 
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and allusively intricate meditations on the relationship 
between Christianity and the culture of pagan civiliza- 
tion, illuminating how the transition from one culture 
to the other is variously articulated in terms of appro- 
priation, continuity, or correction. The Platonism of 
Gregory's work, especially with respect to his theology, 
is the subject of an enormous bibliography. But when 
considering Gregory’s literary “statements” about the 
place of classical culture in Christian civilization, the 
scholarly conversation has been particularly interested 
in his use of the Phaedo to cast his sister Macrina as a 
Christian Socrates in his Treatise on the Soul and the 
Resurrection.*® His Life of Gregory the Thaumaturge, 
with its selective adaptation of themes from the Laws, 
should be integrated into this conversation. It is a dif- 
ferent aspect of the Platonic tradition than we tend to 
encounter among the Cappadocians. Nevertheless it was 
to the Laws that Gregory turned when depicting the 
coming of Christian civilization to his family’s home- 
land. At several key moments in the narrative—includ- 
ing the Thaumaturge’s return as a holy man/theoros to 
Neocaesarea and his institution of martyr festivals— 


46 For earlier studies of classical allusions in Gregory’s depictions 
of Macrina, see Muehlberger, “Salvage,” 275 n. 7. 
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Gregory reanimates corresponding Passages from the 
Laws. His selective adaptation of Magnesia’s proposed 
laws regarding the return of official theoroi from their 
travels abroad, together with his pivot to the model of 
Moses as mystical theoros, presents the Christian bishop 
as transcending older models of community leadership. 
Gregory’s vision for the new civilization is on display 
in his “Platonization” of the rise and rationale of mar- 
tyr festivals. It is Christian culture—especially as that 
culture’s distilled essence is celebrated at festivals— 
that has the true claim to the classical inheritance. 
Finally, Gregory can have the Thaumaturge offer a 
rhetorical response to specific moments in the Laws in 
order to show how the Christian moral universe has 
improved upon the hierarchies of the classical world- 
view. Yet throughout the Life, we can surmise that it 
is Gregory of Nyssa himself who, through the artistry 
of his creation, asserts a dual claim. The first is to the 
legacy of classical literature, and the second is to the 
role of the Platonic lawgiver within his own fourth- 
century society. 
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